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P R E F A G F. 


TH E 1 of the Greek language com- 

pared with the poverty of the Chineſe, 
the dj Rance of the countries from each other, 
and the ſilence of Hiſtory concerning any com- 
munication between them, will be early ob- 
jtftions, in the minds of my readers, to the 8 
lnving hypotheſis. 

The firſt of theſe is eaſi 7 dl iſmiſed ; the 
rreateſt things muſt have ſmall beginnings ; 
Hercules, as well as Hylas, was rocked in a 
cradle, 

As to the reſt—IWhat 45 we know of the mi- 
rations and intercourſe of men, previous to the 
commencement of the Greek annals; an era of 
jeferday, when we reflect on the * go 
of the world? 

Who were the Pelaſgi, ond whence ? Af a- 
lic, moſt certainly ; ; and this is all that we 

> oo know 


1 
know of their origin: a circumſtance which 
makes it probable that they came from the miſe 
aiftant parts of Aſia. 
The Egyptians and Indians worſhipped a 
cow : they diſtinguiſbed the ſigns of the Zodiac 


by the figures of the ſame animals: they had ; 


many other points of agreement. Are we to 
call in queſtion the facts, becauſe we have no 
records of the commerce that produced them? 
Our firſt hiſtorians were Greeks, remarkable 
for their inattention to the origin of things; or, 
ꝛohich is the ſame thing, for the vanity of aſ- 
ſfuming all inventions to themſelves. Had they 
known and acknowledged the hiſtory of Moſes, 
they would have ſet up the Greek, at its high. 


eft refinement, for the language of Adam: ſo ig- 0 
norant or ſo careleſs were they in this matter, 
that they knew not the roots of their own | 
fangue: thoſe roots were not natives*; and no 


wonder 


* Plato, in his Cratylus, undertakes to explain the na- 
ture of language. How ? By decompounding a number 


of Greek compounds : the taſk was eaſy enough; eſpecially 


avith the latitude of conſtruction aſſumed by him. But, the | 
moment he is called upon to account for a fimple rot, le 


| aeclares himſelf * at a h %; and, not knowing which ; 
away | 


Vt 


EI 
wonder they ſhould overlook them in the deri- 
vatives and beauties of their own creation. 
Lipfius diſcovered, not many years ago, @ 
ſtriking affinity between the old Perſic and the 
German language. The learned were amazed 
—The wonder is, that it was not diſcovered 


nuch ſooner. There is not ſo great a difference 


in languages as is generally thought : the caſe 
is, the difference is on the ſurface; the agree- 
ment, like Truth, is at the bottom of the well. 
Bochart has given us a journal of the tra- 
vels of the Hebrew, far exceeding what I at- 
tribute in this way to the Chineſe. After all, 
what 1s diftance on ſuch a ſpot as this earth of 
ours 1 that which an individual may go round 


way to turn him in his own, refers the enquirer to the 
fimpler, or, as he calls them, the barbarous languages. 
This, indeed, was to begin at the wrong end. 

Happily for the Engliſh language, and in ſome reſpetts 
for language in general, our ſenſible Mr, Horne takes the 
opofite courſe. | 

* Vide Lipſii Epiſt. ad Belgas. 

+ Les Chinois dans la plus profonde antiquite ſe fer- 
voient de cordelettes noutes en guiſe d"ecriture— 

On ne peut qu*ttre fort Jools de trouver une maniere 
Pecrire fi extraordinaire à la Chine, en Egypte, au 


Ferou.— Freret, Mem. de Þ Acad. tome vi. p. 609. 
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in little more than twelve months, might mas | 
colonies have compaſſed in the ſucceſſion of | 
ages? 

In cultivated life ſocieties are ey! | 
they grow fond and proud of their own im- | 
provements: in an unimproved ſtate mankind | 
are wanderers ; the ſhepherd and hunter are, 

hat the philoſopher affefts to be, citizens of | 
the world. Happily, the period is within record, 
at which our parents came down from the 
rocks of the North; and their language is now 
 hiffing on the banks of the Ganges. The ſpirit 
of trade has renewed our earlieſt habits, and 
brought us round to that Ea, from whence We 
ſet out. 

T now come to what would have 3 ral 
my purpoſe at the beginning, could 1 have 
hoped to obtain it without conditions: I mean, 
10 requeſt of the reader, that he would take up 
my eſſay in a ſpirit of candor; and hear 
evhat I have to ſay, without p- dle or 
mie, a. | 


REASONS, &c. 


N entering into the ſubject before us, 
it may not be amiſs to caſt our eye on 
a ſketch of the Chinefe language. - My 
Author gives it in the following manner: 
Apud gentes cæteras ſyllabæ ſunt utrin- 


que, id eſt, ita ut, inter vocales conſonis ad- 


jungendas, vocalis nunc præcedat, nunc ſe- 
quatur; et vice verſa. 
Sed apud Sinas ordinatio omnino alia. 
1. Voces ſunt monoſyllabæ omnes. 


mY 


If a ſingle ſtroke of the organ could form 
the ſign that was wanted, it was enough : 


neceſſity invents no more than is neceſſary, 


A4 Derxtvatives 
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Derivatives and compounds would run 
into polyſyllables ; the Chineſe have nei- | 
ther: to give a new ſign to every new idea, 1 
was the elf of Nature. 
It is rather a pretty than a ſound idea, 
that language had its origin in imitation : 
it is not conſidered, that articulations can 
imitate no other than ideas of ſound and 
motion. What was to be done with the 


reſt ? 


In the early 0 of a proceſs of this 


kind, the paſſing from one principle to an- 


other was Icfs likely to take place than the 
firſt invention of words. Upon the whole, | 


| when we reflect how difficult at all times it 


is to bring men to agree in their concep- 
tions of reſemblance, we muſt recur to ſigns 


of inſtitution, concerning which there could | 


have been no difference of opinions. 


. A conſona inci Pius omnes, a vocali nun 
quam. 


: 4; 
o 
89 * $a 


iz your ma, mu? 
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It was the giving ſound to the conſonant 
that produced the diſtinctions of vowels, 
which are the modifications of the firſt oral 
found—a ; as in ma, pa, paſſing into the 
ſubdiviſions—me, mi, mo, mu. A language 
acknowledged to be of the higheſt antiqui- 
ty, in which all the words begin with a con- 
ſonant, leads us up to this principle; and 
the principle, in return, evinces the origi- 
nality of the language it created. 

M. Savary, in a diſcourſe on a theſis * 
propoſed to the literati, pretends that con- 
ſonants were originally nothing more than 
interceptions of vowels ; as am, um, &c. ＋ 
Facts are unpleaſant intruders on fancies z 


* An, ut cæteris animantibus, ita et homini ſua vox 
peculiaris? i, e. Did men firſt talk as birds whiftled ? 
[ anſwer, Ves; if, lik: birds, men had no other aim 
than to liſten to themielves. 

+ In contempt of the Egyptian ma, mu; though of 
ſuch authority with the ancients that it paſſed into a 
proverb Tu lacticuloſus, nec ma, nec mu, argutas ? f 
—Muft you find fault, you ſuckling, who are not 85 come 


3 W 8 ad. 
: there 


— . — j Sam Mer — = Wanna = Bens 
= 


2 — — 
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there are no ſuch interceptions in the Chineſe 


language. 


Of a tenour with the preceding is the 
opinion of thoſe who hold the ſimpler lan- 
guages to be corruptions of the artificial *. 
Is not this to make the completion antece- 


dent to the eſſay ? 


To call ſome of thoſe languages jargons, 
does not mend the matter; the more imper- 
fect they are, the leſs likely to have been 


borrowed from a better. Had the ſavage 
of America known the uſe of iron, he had not 


been found ſlaving with a wooden mattock. 


* For inſtance, the Italian of the Latin: this is a | 
great miſtake, The Latin was a reform of the lan- 
guage of the country, on the model of the Greek: 


the modern Italian is a recurrence of the Latin into 


the terminations and conſtruction of the original lan- 
guage. A reſumption of firſt principles is not corrup- 
tion. Was it not a compromiſe of the natives with 


| their northern conquerors, who, attached to the fim- 


plicity of their own conſtruction, could not be brought. 
to adopt the Roman refinements ? | 


3*. Nunquam 


= 


30. Nunquam etiam in conſonam deſinunt, exceptis 
n et n; quarum n finalis ſonatur ut 2g n, ut ne ©, 


7 


This conſtant termination of the mono- 
ſyllable in a vowel, was the ſource, as we 
ſhall find, of the euphony of the Greek 


tongue. 


The prevalence of the termination in & 
is remarkable throughout the Greek par- 
ticles; as -nv, un, pry Yu, vu, cu, and 
numberleſs others: with reſpect to theſe, 
the Greeks, perhaps, did no more than pre- 
ſerve the ſound juſt as they found it; but 
its becoming the predominant final in the 


flections of their nouns and verbs, marks 
an attachment to an early impreſſion : hap- 


pily, in this, taſte coincided with habit; for, 


* The difference in theſe final ſounds will be ſen⸗ 


ſible to us in /org—tune, This difference is not ob- 


ſerved by the French, who, from a predilection for 
naſality, give to their = final the found of g. 


1 of 
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of all conſonants, the final comes neareſt 


to the ſoftneſs of a vowel; which was the 
cauſe, no doubt, of its having been pre- 
ferred by the Chineſe linguiſt, who rarely 
uſed the m final; and, after him, by the 


| Greek, directed to this preference by the 


influence of example, and the delicacy of 


| his ear. 


It is obſervable that the Latins cave the 


preference to the termination in ; whe- 


ther through affectation of independence on 
the Greek, or that like their neighbours the 
Gauls they delighted in naſal tones, is 2 
point which I ſhall not take upon me to 


determine. 


The Chineſe have not the letters 5, d. 


It is certain that the Greeks pronounced 
their Þ like a v; hence gad became the 


Latin vado; and, vice verſa, the Latin v 


was repreſented by the Greek , as in Li- 
via, Alba; and ſo throughout. 


It is known to the curious and learned in 
theſe matters, that the modern Greeks, like 


the ancient, do not uſe a 5; it is likewiſe 


1 | known 


17 
known that they pronounce the 9 like our 
ſoft th. Have we not a right to conclude 
that they follow their anceſtors in both ; 
and, with the language, inherit the pronun- 
ciation?“ 
Theſe 


* They (the modern Greeks) pronounce the g like 
av; the J, like our zh, in that, 7his; the b, as we do 


th in thiſtle, thing; the n, like our i, in lip, and the 


open, as in the French and Italian: they make no 
difference between the o and w, pronouncing both as 


we do in Sone. 
| WIAEIE x— Journey 1 into Greece. 


There are at this time two ladies in Bath, who hav- 
ing lived many years among the Greeks, ſpeak the 
language well : they agree in every article with Whe- 
ler. But I was, above all, curious to know how they 


would pronounce the following words— 


Ts ÞsAerc 3 amol aver Ora, 
The anſwer was—T ee thalis ? apothanin thalo. 
In Petronius it is—Th: thel:s ? opothanin thelo. 
Taking the paſſage in Petronius for an authentic 
ſpecimen of the ancient pronunciation, I meant it as 
a teſt of correſpondence in the modern. I expect 
little thanks for the reſult of my experiment, as it 
proves our ſchool pronunciation of the or in the v, 
and other inſtances, and of the « in every inſtance, to 
be all wrong. 
One circumſtance more—The modern Greeks ad- 
here 


1 


T heſe facts admitted, the Greeks had 


not, any more chan the Chineſe, the letters 
5, d. 


But the Chineſe have not an 7; the 
Greeks had, and made abundant uſe of it : 


true—they borrowed it, with ſome words, 


from their northern neighbours ; found it 


ſingularly adepted to imitation ; and, it may 


be, took from this the firſt hint of their 
favourite refinement, the ovouaroroua. 


A diſtinguiſhed grammarian (Beauzée) 
imputes to the Chineſe / impoſſibilite perſon. 


here to the aſpirated y of their anceſtors ; in this 
more conſtant than the Latins, who changed it to 


an /, as is proved in .es; and ſtill more hap- | 


pily by— 


Chloris eram, que Flora vocor; corrupta Latino 
Nominis eſt noſtri litera Grzca ſono. 
Ov. Faſt, l. v. ver. 195. 


The 3 Sinica attributes to the Chineſe ar- 


ticulation, repreſented by ch, two different ſounds; 
one of which, it is probable, was the parent ſound of 
the X, loſt in the antiquated Chloris of the Romans, 
but preſerved in the guttural chi of the Tuſcans. 


nelle 


IF] 
nelle de prononcer le b et d&: if fo, how 
came they by letters of the ſame organ in 
the p and 7? for the 5 is but a denſer p; 
the 4 ſtands in the ſame relation to the 7. 
This points to the cauſe of the ſingularity 
in queſtion. The Chineſe being in poſſeſſion 
of the neater articulations, rejected the 
coarſer T: with them the rejection was 
choice; in their followers, habit. Eve-_ 
ry circumſtance tends to prove originality 


If a philoſopher could not diſcover the difference 
between incident and natural impediment, we are not 
to wonder at a vulgar error: thus, it is common to 
ſay, a negro can not articulate the labials 5, m, 5. 
We ſhould ſay, he does not: the caſe is, he always 
ſpeaks with his mouth open, for the greater facility of 
reſpiration, under the preſſure of a ſuffocating atmo- 
ſphere, | 2 | 

It is from the oppoſite habit, induced likewiſe by 
climate, that, throughout the languages of the North, 
words are charged with labial and dental conſonants. 


+ My author obſerves, that, to the Chineſe, neatneſs 
of articulation is a teſt of elegance. On the other 
hand, Lord Monboddo has pronounced the Chineſe to 
be a nation of duncese it is admitted on all hands that 
they are very ell bred, DE 
| in 


1 


in the Chineſe, and dependence i in the 
Greek . 


Our author continues 
Eadem monoſyllaba numerum 328, aut paulo am- 
pliorem, non excedere: multiplicata voczvula eſſe per 
tonos : cum ii toni ſint quirque, inde ſtati:n effecta 
vocabula ad minus 1400 vel 1600. 
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And enough, in all reaſon, for the uſcful 
purpoſes of life; for men as yet ſtrangers to 
ſentimental and ſpeculative refinements: in 
ſuch a ſtate, the gradations of primitives 
into ſubtle derivatives, or fine- ſpun ſyno- 
nyms, had been anticipations. 

Whether the root be a perfect monoſyl- 
lable, or a duad, or even triad, formed on 
the monoſyllable, it is the ſame thing with 
reſpe& to the origin of the root : this calls 
for explanation, which I ſhall the more 


* And I foreſee, when this ſubje& ſhall fall into 
abler hands, it will come out to the public with full 
conviction : in truth, my preſent aim is little more 


than to ſet it in motion, 
readily 


1 
wy 
85 
; 5 
38 
fy 
9 
of 
15 
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11 
readily undertake, as it gives an open into 
an intereſting ſubject, the riſe and progreſs 
of the mechaniſm of the Greek language. 

The firſt innovation of the Greek linguiſt 
on the Chineſe monoſyllable was extremely 
ſimple; it was to divide the monad, and 
give two ſounds to that which 1 but one 


in the original. 


Thus — lab, nao, tao, 

became — A- u, 5 Wy T&%=We 
This, perhaps, was the firſt attempt at a 
duad. 

The ſecond was more efroftual, by inſert- 
ing the conſonant between the two vowels: 
Thus — da, dew, di, dow, Juw, 
became — dw, td, ww, od, vw. 


This, probably, gave riſe in the Greek 
to words beginning with a vowel; the num- 
ber of which will be much reduced, if aſpi- 
rations are allowed to be conſonants : they 
are ſomething more than vowels, and there 
8 no medium. 


B From. 
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From Ga tO Wa, with their finals t, I, 
&c. we may, with ſome few exceptions, fol- 
low throughout the alphabet the Greek 
verbal roots; duads by preſcription, but 
monads in ſtructure: for, to conſtitute a 
duad, there muſt be two articulations ; Gau 
and gad are of a different mechaniſm, 
Now theſe monads are no other than Chi- 
neſe primitives, which end as often in two 

vowels as in one; ſometimes in three, and 
even four, as in the Greek. | 

One circumſtance more—Almoſt all the 
Chineſe verbs end in o; ſo do the Greek, 

the few ending in ps excepted, which, being 
derivatives or compounds, belong not to 
primitive language. 

Are theſe the caſual agreements of two 
ſtranger idioms, or uniſons riſing out of one 
common procels ? 

And now obſerve the advances of the 
ſimple primitive - Gao, Pn, Baum, Gad, Oa- 
| dig, G1 Sag. 

This is a key to the mechaniſm of the 
Greek language. 


By 
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By this change introduced into the verbs, 
they became roots of more vigour, and of a 
ſtructure better fitted to ſupply materials 
for derivation. This was not all: the ſu- 
periority of a ſounding polyſyllable over a 
nerveleſs monad having gained the ear, and 
the effect of a balance of conſonants with 
vowels having ſuggeſted an idea of a verbal 
harmony, the happy genius of the Greek 
ſeized the advantage; and by a conſtant ap- 
plication of this principle to- the enlarge- 
ments of derivation, compoſition, and in- 
flection, he beſtowed on his language ſuch 
a dignity and ſweetneſs, that, to his ear, 
which was a fine one, all other tongues were 
but the voices of barbarians *. 


9 BageapoPwyets No wonder they ſhould be {o to 
2 people who heard in their cradle ſuch ſounds, as 
theſe— 

Ole er,], 5 o lt aw woole, 1A EO CR. 
Had not Milton thoſe ſounds in his ear ? | 

| | My ever new delight, 

Awake | | 


B 2 | It 
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It has been the fancy of ſome to calcu- 
late the relative vocality of the Greek, and 
other tongues, by the number of words end- 
ing in a vowel or conſonant. This might 
do in the compariſon of monoſyllabical lan- 
guages, but is quite out of the queſtion in 
the conſideration of the Greek ; for if, in 
words of length (and ſuch for the moſt part 
are the Greek) five ſyllables out of ſix end 
in a vowel, as in arewabouevoc, the vowel 
ſounds are to the conſonant as five to one; 


a proportion which, I believe, will pretty 
nearly hold through all the ſyllables of the 
Greek tongue; eſpecially as the » final, 
from what has been obſerved, is to be claſſ- 
ed with the vowel terminations “. 


It is pleaſing in any, but above all in a 
problematical proceſs, to contemplate one 


truth ſpringing out of another. 


Thus the beautiful ſtructure of the Greek 
polyſyllable, and the euphony ſpringing 


* KAayyndor TeoxabrCortwre 


from 


„ 
com this ſtructure &, are found to have their 
principle, as hath been hinted. before, in a 
happy combination of monoſyllables begin- 
ning with a conſonant and ending in a 
vowel. _ 
To this ſame ſtructure we owe, that of all 


foreign tongues we articulate the Greek | 
with the greateſt facility. 


* Yet the Greek, like other tongues, has its har/h- 


aſſes 5 
FE Eowga dw; 10%ow EMnvwy 0G0% 

True, this divine language takes in all the powers 
of imitation, from the nod of Jove to the hiſs of a ſer- 
pent, Was it for this that Euripides bore the title of 
o Eu-? In the preſent inſtance, the alliteration 
b a beauty; thrown on a letter of offenſive ſound, it 
aggravates the invectives of Medæa: her words carry 
lings; to the guilty Jaſon they were the ſnakes of 
Alecto. 5 

Alliteration and iteration are the idioms of paſlion ; 
ſo, in the line preceding that above cited | 

ExTwy de TewTwy TewTOY E508. 
And fo his faithful copyiſt: | 
Quæ quibus anteferam ? jam, jam 

Cicero knew not when to ſtop——Te, te, inquam, 
Fanni, a tuis ſubſelliis contra te teſtem ſuſcitabo. 
| | | Pro Roſcio. | 

The exceſs betrays the trick, and defeats the effect. 


8 3: Does 
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Does not this make it probable that we | 
come nearer to the true articulation of the 
Greek than of any other dead language? | 
And is not this conjecture confirmed by | 
the pleaſure we receive from the ſounds of | 
this language? a pleaſure which in this, | 
as in all things, muſt be in proportion to | 
the truth of the impreſſion ? 
It may be thought that words ſo perfect. 
ly ſimple as the Chinefe, might have been 
in Greece, as well as in China, aboriginal. 
Even this notion, were it founded, would 
fall in with my principal object, which is to 
point out the ſteps by which the artificial 
firſt roſe out of the language of nature: a 
ſubject that had not remained open to the 
preſent hour, had not the learned fallen of 
from the philoſophy of language, to ſet up 
a phantom, an inſpired tongue“. 


Ad amo et Evæ inſpiravit Deus Hebraz linguz 
cognitionem primo momento quo conditi ſunt. | 
Bochart was reſolved they ſhould loſe no time, ard 
ſo provides them with words until ideas ſhould 
come. | | 


J do 


© 
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T do admit that the ſenſe ſhould decide in 
the compariſon of languages; but it muſt 
be obvious that it cannot be altogether fo 
in the caſe before us : for as the Chinele, by 
their tones, made every word to ſtand for 


five different ideas, the Greeks were not 


only at liberty to chooſe any one of the five, 
but to extend this licence to collateral ideas; 
a licence which the creative genius of this 
people would ſtretch to the utmoſt: for 
this reaſon it muſt be difficult to deter- 
mine, in numberleſs inſtances, whether the 
ſame word did or did not ſtand for the ſame 
idea in the two languages. 

In proportion as eſſential proofs are un- 
attainable, thoſe which ſpring from circum- 
ſtances acquire authority, In ſhort, were 
the words in each language the figns of the 
lame ideas, the two languages would be 
one; and what I propoſe as a conjecture 
would be certainty. 


1 1 


De Verbis. 


QUOD apud Sinas monoſyllaba ſint, ut nomina, 
ita verba, hinc etiam concludes nec derivata eſſe 
poſſe ulla; quam ob rem omnia eſſe et ſimplicia et 

ſimpliciſſima. | 

20. Cum monoſyllabum unumquodque proprie ac 
revera infinitum ſit, atque infinitivi loco haberi poſlit, 


* 


The verb, throughout its moods, affirms 
ſomething; it declares ſome condition or 
circumſtance annexed to the action. In the 
infinitive, which J will not call a mood, the 

verb is at large; it contains no affirma- 
tion “; or, in the language of the logician, 
| | | | It 


2 or this reaſon, notwithſtanding my great re- 
ſpect for the author of the Grammaire Raiſonnée “, I 


* The celebrated Arnaud, 5 
cannot 
% y 


1 

it is no propoſition: for this reaſon it af- 
ſumes in the Chineſe, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after, the function of a participle; for, like 
the participle, being indifferent to all moods, 
it is equally applicable to them all. 

The Chineſe having exhauſted their vowel 
terminations on the unmodified ſigns of 


ideas, ſtopped ſhort of inflection; they do 


not even apply it to the ſubſtantive verb, 


which conſequently, with them, has not the 


cannot admit the following definition of the verb : 


Ce qui eſt eſſentiel au verbe, ſa ſeule vraie defini- 


tion eſt vox ſignificans affirmationem.”” -With 


ſubmiſſion, it is not in virtue ſolely of its being a verb 


that it ſignifies affirmation; to attain this, it muſt be 


thrown into mood and tenſe + : accordingly, the au- 
mor finds himſelf, in the inſtant, obliged to qualify 


his definition by“ Car on ne ſauroit trouver de mot 
equi marque Paffirmation, qui ne ſoit verbe, ni de 
« verbe qui ne ſerve a la marquer, au moins dans Win- 
*« dicatif.”? | 


| + Hence Ariſtotle - Pπν de ꝙvyn EFNLAUVTINY [RET X = 
* the verb is a voice made ſignificant by the tenſe: to which he 


ſhould have added—and the tenſe is made ſignificant by the noun 


or pronoun that governs it. Here the two deepeſt thinkers on 
this ſubje& have proved how difficult it is to —_ a part of ſpeech 


within the bounds 0 a definition, 
vir tue 
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virtue of an auxiliary: they have, therefore, 
no other means of expreſſing the circum- 
ſtances of the action, than by accompanying 
the principal verb with other verbs declar- 
ing the circumſtances, or by particles deſtin- 
ed to anſwer the purpoſe. 

The diſputes of grammartans touching 
the firſt and genuine ſtate of the verb, are 


determined by the exiſtence of a language, 
in which, without changing its deſtination, 


the verb cannot be made to pals out of the 
infinitive *. | . | 
e Syrorum et Chaldæorum dialectos quil- 


© quis cum Hebræa lingua conferet, palam 
ce videbit hanc eſſe antiquiorem, quia ſim- 


ce pliciſſima eſt.“ 
Bochart would not have eſtabliſhed this 


teſt of originality, had he known that there 


* So, in lingua Franca, to ſay, I vill or would 


marry you, is, Mi voleri ſpoſarti, moi wouloir i epouſer : 


a curious renovation of primitive fimplicity ! Is it not 
owing to this very ſimplicity that this is become the 
language of commerce from the Strait of Gibraltar to 
that of the Dardanelles ? Oe: 


was 


* 
J 
2 
— 


3 


LC 3 


was A language fell more ample thas the 
Hebrew. 

The firſt departure of language from its 
natural ſtate, was the artificial but happy 
innovation by inflection. The language 
which has not, in any one inſtance, changed 


the termination of its primitive, ſtands 


ſingle and unrivalled in its claim to ſim- 
plicity. EE 

It is the opinion of ſome, that men firſt 
ſpoke in a language of inflection : we may 
as well be told that men did not ſing before 
they had a gamut *, 


* 'The wks declenhons of our auxiliary verbs 


exhibit an image of the origin of inflection, in broken 


attempts and ſudden returns to primitive uſage. Here 
our linguiſts ſtopt; and, if they had not the power to 
go all the way, I rejoice, for myſelf, that they went 
no further: for J cannct join in opinion with thoſe 
who think every approach to the Greek and Latin an 
improvement: in this caſe, nothing ſhort of ſyſtem is 


well. The tranſitions from ſimple conſtruction to 


aukward inflection, ſhuffling through the languages of 
the continent, ſhould reconcile us to that which 1s by 
pedants called Poverty, but in fact is Contitency, in 


the Engliſh, 
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What have we to regret ? The ſublime of Milton, 
the imagery of Shakeſpear, the ſtrong ſenſe of Dry. 
den, have found in our language correfpondent ener- 
gies ; and we enjoy, at this hour, all that dition car 
beftow on the fancy of a Burke, the wit of a FE, WM © 
and the elegance of a Burgoyne, 


et 


eu 


198 J 


Of Tenſes. 


Cognito ſemel infinitivo, ſeu verbi monoſyllabo, 
funt per additionem particularum tempora tria. | 
19. Præteritum. 
2% Præſens. 
30. Futurum. 
Quæ hic tibi orientalium more, qui antiquiſſimus eſt, 
et juxta naturæ ipſius ordinem, explicabuntur. 


1 Præteritum. 
Additur tantum monoſyllabo, idque in fine, parti- 
cula ſen verbun- | | 
leao | defiit 


vel x, | tranſit. 
Hoc modo— 
ngo | ego 
zo * | facere 
leao | defi 
vel! . wel 
ku | tranſi 
- fect; 


5p 


Where 


1 

Where the final vowels, in whatever num- 
ber they may be, make but one ſound, as in 
the Chineſe; and where the termination is 
| fubject, as in the Greek, to the variations of 
inflection, we muſt not look for correſpond- 
ence beyond the governing conſonant: the 
Grecks, therefore, can hardly be ſaid to have 


changed the xu⁰, or koo, into x, the gene- 


ral deſignation of their preterperfect; but, in 
aid of this, they prefixed an augmentative e, 
ſtrengthening it with the greg conſo- 
nant of the verb — 


As, | b Se 


7 — 2 αννᷣ. 


De Pluſguam perfecto. 


N 


This tenſe, in the Chineſe, i is a double pre- 
ter- perfect — | 


1 


12 


f 


ſ 


$ 
f 


e 
E 


1 5 1 


As, 
„ 
E incipere 
ku tranſitum 
leao finitum 
Inceperam. 


wn 


The pluſquam-perfe&tum of the Greek is 


formed by doubling the augmentative ſign of 


the preter- perfect 


As, 


N 
Eyeypapges = 


ſcripſi 


ſcripſeram. 


Theſe ſtrokes of correſpondence, taken 
fnely, are trifles; in ſucceſſion, and num- 


ber, they riſe into ſyſtem. 


0 3 
2 Pregſens. 
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* Fraſens. 
1*. Verbum ſeu monoſyllabum verbi in DER 0 
3 cum particula aliorum temporum adeſt nulla. 
Locutiones ejuſmodi ſuſpenſas atque indetermi. 
natas in uſu eſſe atque amari, quod majeſtatis ou ſe 
ferant neſcio quid. 0 
| | 
7g |: 


| 
This majeftatis neſcio quid, ſeems un- c 
happily applied to a language that labours J 
in every inſtance to make out the idea: h 
but, whatever may be the nature of this b 
apparent indeciſion, it certainly prevailed 
through all the languages of the Eaſt: a 
clear indication that they had all one com- 
mon parent. 3 
Les langues orientales n'ont que le paſſe 
et le futur, ce qui rend ces langues ſujettes 
i beaucoup d' ambiguitẽs, qui ne ſe ren- 
contrent point dans les autres. 


C3 


* Grammaire Raiſonnee, 


Les 


e 


1 


Les Hebreux n' ont ni preſent, ni impat- 
fair—ils diſent—credidi, propter quod lo- 
cutus ſum, au lieu de— credo, et ideo lo- 
quor F. | | 

If the Greeks borrowed the rudiments of 
their language from the Chineſe, or any 
other of the oriental tongues, they muſt 
have been in the early habit of uſing a pre- 
terite for a preſent tenſe ; and, from cuſtom, 
ſo powerful in language, the uſage would at 
times take place, after the neceſſity had 
ceaſed, Had this occurred to the learned 
Tranſlator of Homer, it might have faved 
him the trouble of a long, and, to my ap- 
prehenſion, ineffectual comment on the pre- 
ter. perfect 1 in the following line 


Dohr paev, Apyuporog, os Xeven al ges ar. 
Tempus hoc non eſt, ſays the learned 


* Supplement au Gram. Raiſ. 

+ Nullum tempus eſt przſens—ls this a metaphyſi- 
cal ſubtlety, or, the firſt and moſt natural conception, 
of the thing? 
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Critic, ut vulgo vocant grammatici, præte- 


ritum perfectum, ſed preſens perfectum. 
This may be brought to a ſhort iſſue— 
Had the Poet been forced by the ſenſe to 


make ule of an acknowledged preter-per- 


fect, muſt he not have employed this very 


præſens perfectum? 


Helen, deſcribing the Grecian chiefs, 
who at the time were ſtanding before her, 
ſay— 


Toopeveus 0 route £vI Agile, Jes WS, 
Ecnx'— Stat, 


So Æſchylus — 
Egnxe & ſtat oolumna. | 


And Euripides— 


Ach 72 *— metuo te. 


1 he following is ſtill more Seide 


Tocodt 1 noc 1 wager werola G ®, 


Et tanto minus, quam antea, confido 
tibi. 


Med. Eurip. Had 
Ha 


8 


f 


1 


0 


1 

Had the Latin tranſlation of this paſſage 
been exact, the ſubſtitution of a preterite 
for a preſent tenſe, would have embarraſſed 
the ſenſe: in the Greek it had the ſanction 
of cuſtom, and the impropriety, for ſuch it 
is, was loſt in the frequency of the prac- 
_ : 

Hebræorum verba nullam habent for- 
mam qua tempus præſens imperfectum, five 
atio jam inſtans, propriè exponi poteſt ; id 
fit per participium ſolummodo, et per ver- 
bum ſubſtantivum ſubintellectum *. | 

The participium ſolummodo of the He- 
brew, is the counterpart of the monoſylla- 


bum verbi ſtanding ſingle in the Chineſe. 


Had the ſubſtantive verb been expreſſed, 
the participle would have united with its 
auxiliary ; the auxiliary would have declin- 
ed itſelf ; the time of the action have been 
determined ; and the Hebrew had been poſ- 


ſeſſed of a preſent tenſe. 


In order to have enjoyed an effectual 


* Lowth, de Sa. Po. Heb. 


C 2 participle, 
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E 
participle, the Chineſe muſt have changed 


the form of his primitive: of this he had no 


conception. 

The difficulties to which the inventors of 
language were ſubject, in bringing ſounds 
to be permanent ſigns of ideas, muſt have 


made them careful to preſerve thoſe ſigns 


intire, and apprehenſive of defeating their 
labours, by any innovation on the adopted 
ſound. Inflection, therefore, would be of 
late invention, and more likely to occur to 


thoſe who ſhould borrow their primitives, 


than to thoſe who had formed them. 
Were we to be governed by the reaſon of 
the thing, I ſhould be apt to conclude, that 


inflection had made no great progreſs before 
the eſtabliſhment of writing: when the eye 


co-operating with the ear, the change in 


the termination had a viſible ſignature, and 
the varying of the ſound was no. anger ha- 


zardous. 


To act —action—acting. 


ro . 


4 


a „ oo 2 w=mom 
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The gradation i in theſe ideas led the Chi- 


neſe to attempt a participle ; it was but an 


attempt—As, x 


go | facere 
chi qui genitivi nota, 
faciens. 


Let us now obſerve the ſteps of the Greek 
linguiſt, 


Toe | | | facere 

To To014v factio 

| Toby . 

TUYX vw Touws ſum faciens 
dluyxavey Wou | eram faciens. 


Here he ſeems to have ſtopped ſhort, and 
to have changed his ſyſtem, by transferring 
the conjugation from the auxiliary to the 
verb itſelf 


As, enrouy | faciebam. 


This was a maſter-ſtroke ; it ſuperſeded the 
l 5 4 delay 


E 


delay of the auxiliary; put the verb in poſ- 


ſeſſion of an undivided energy, and became 


the principal ſource of the ſuperiority of the 


Srcek over all the languages, which, fol- 
lowing nature's firſt hints, have adhered to 


the ſyſtem on which they ſet out. With 
what propriety are theſe languages called 
modern? 

If my idea of the advantage 3 on 
the verb by the diſmiſſion of the auxiliary, 
ſhould ſtand in need of explanation, it will 


receive it, if I miſtake not, from the follow- 


ing example 


Ambroſiæ vero comæ concuſſæ ſunt. 


 Apubpooias Ine Xara meg οοννViẽ. 


In the Latin, the ſound and the impreſſion 
are broken, interrupted; inſtead of preſſing 


upon our feelings, as in the Greek, they 


ſubſide, they are loſt in the c co-operation of 


the auxiliary. 


The Chineſe could not have a participle 
without changing the form of the verb; 


for 


E 
for this reaſon, they made their infinitive 
verb to ſupply its place, as likewiſe to aſ- 
I ne the function of a ſubſtantive— 


| amare 


amatio. 
a facere, 


The Greeks added, as we have ſeen, an ar- 
ticle to the infinitive 0 SAS,, To Wo 
perhaps before they had a participle, which 
is better; as the loving, the doing. Our 
early writers delighted much in this kind of 
ſubſtantive; not only as it contributes to 
the varying of the diction; but that, happily 
uſed, it gives ſtrength and beauty to the ex- 
preſſion. 0 

The facility with which the verb reſolves 
itſelf into a ſubſtantive, accounts for the 
ſubſtantive's coming immediately after the 


verb in the progreſs of language; and this 
again may ſerve to account for the pheno- 


menon of a language without adjectives; 
waich 1 is the caſe in the Chineſe; for the 


84 | linguiſt 


C 2 ——ů 


#3 
linguiſt being in poſſeſſion of a noun, or 
name of a thing, his next care was to make 


the moſt of his acquiſition ; and having 


found, that by a certain management of the 
ſubſtantive, or verb, he could make a ſhift 
to convert a general quality into a particu- 
lar attribute, which 1s the office of the ad- 
jective *, he proceeded no further, for in this, 


- Subſtantiyes, as diſtinguiſhed from adjectives, are 


names of qualities abſtracted from the conſideration of 
their exiſtence in any particular ſubject; if, therefore, 


the Chineſe have no other way of attributing qualities 


to things, than through the medium of the ſubſtantive, 


it follows, that, in the order of thinking, they began 


with generals, and deſcended to particulars; contrary to 


the received notion of the progreſs of the underſtand- 


ing, which is AI to rife from particulars to gene- 
rals. 

Do not all the objects 1 in nature — themſelves 
firſt to our notice in the aggregate? when a rainbow 
appears, we ſee it in the intire; and paſs from thence 
to the examination of its colours. Will not this apply 


do all complex terms expreſſing ſentiments ; ſuch as 


&ve, fear, hope, anger, hatred, and numberleſs others ? 


The thinking mind will not let this drop. 


as 


ac 


at 


„ 
as in all the other parts, from a conſtant 
acquieſcence under feeble equivalents, the 
Chineſe is nothing more than a language of 
attempts ; the attainments were reſerved for 
the Greek, 


3% Futurum. 


The Chineſe have, firſt, a futurum inde- 
terminatum, formed by their indefinite par- 
ticle or verb ya volo I will dj—wonru, 


Quod £ poſt particulam 
yao | volo 
additum fuerit monoſyllabum 
lea preæterit. 


futurum ꝓuaſi præteritum efſficiet. 


1 


This 


1 1 

This is the paulo poſt futurum, j:r* oh 
WEANAWY as z— aS, WE, [ ſhall have done 
2% preſently, lis as good as done—futurum 

quaſi preteritum. 
The learned do not agree in their con- 
ſtruction of this tenſe : reſolved into a 
phraſe, it is readily underſtood : in fact, the 


ſenſe of every tenſe amounts to a phraſe; | 


and hence it is, that the nature of a tenſe is 
beſt explained by the languages which have 
not adopted inflection. With this plain road 
before us, what have we to do with the me- 


taphyſical labyrinths F, the learned perplex- 


ities, of Hermes and his follawers ? 
We 


On peut avoir envie de marquer une choſe qui 
doit arriver bien-tot, ainſi nous voyons que les Grecs 
ont leur paulo poſt Futurum, pet”? OALVYOy EANGY 5 qui 
marque que la choſe ſe va faire, ou qu'on la doit 
preſgue tenir comme faite. Gram. Raiſonnée. 


+ Metaphyſics—As this ſpecies of philoſophy has 
no foundation in nature, the moderns, with ſome 
propriety, have given it a name that had no place in 
language. But no matter for the name; the ſubje& 
15 happily defcribed by the Stagyrite himſelf, in the 
opening of his Treatiſe of Abſtractions; ſo happily, 

- | indeed, 


tel 


lai 


0y 


e 


E WI 
We have ſeen that the Chineſe has a præ- 
teritum perfectum: it has likewiſe a ſecond 
preterite, equivalent to a ſimilar tenſe in the 
Greek, in our own, and in every European 
language, except the Latin: 


1 
cie articulo 
na illius : 
xi temporis : 
ngo ego 
kien | videre. 


The pupil of nature thinks at full length, 
and delivers what he thinks in the order 
and form in which he thinks. 


indeed, that whoever undertakes to get through the 
work, will many a time wiſh he had been contented 
with the deſcription. It is thus“ The philoſopher 
„is, in a manner, a lover of fable ($Muvbe-) ; for 
fable conſiſts of things wonderful : ſo that if, to 
« avoid ignorance, men phi/o/ophized, it is plain they 
* took this courſe, 04 To ssh To emioaol) a that 


they might ſeem to be wiſe, and not with a view to 


« any utility whatever.” This is the philoſophy we 


are called upon to revive; and roundly told, that 


without it we are little better than ſimpletons. 


* Cauſa cognoſcendi, Lat. Ver. This will not do. The 
tranſlator knew it well, but was partial to the cauſe. 
Art 


7 


— — — 


1 
Art ſpeaks by contraftions—1dey „7 Tſao 


f/—articulo illius temporis. 
This tenſe is a definite of the pat; in like 


manner as the paulo poſt is a definite of the 


future. 
From the tenor of the preceding exam- 
ples it appears, that the variety and preciſion 


of the Greek tenſes were of the ſimpleſt ori- 


gin; and that the apparently nice diſtinc- 


tions of a firſt and ſecond future, of a firſt 


10, This is called an aoriſt, or indefinite : it may 
be ſuch, when it ſtands by itſelf, and is unapplied; but 
it cannot be ſo, where the time of the action is ſpeci- 


fied ; as] /aw it yeſterday; becauſe, to apply an 
indefinite tenſe to a definite time, would be an impro- 
priety. The Latin, it is true, hath not this tenſe ; and 
ſo much the worſe ; for, it is forced to ſay I have /cer 
it yeſte; day; which, it mult be allowed, is little better 
than bungling. 

The Romans, in forming their language from the 
Greck, were too intent on reduciag what they thought 


ſuperfluities: by rejecting the ſecond preterite, inſtead 


of clipping a luxuriancy, they lopt off a limb. 

Our anceſtors were ſo intent on the poſſe ſſion of this 
tenſe, that, contrary to the genius of the language, 
they forced the verb to ſubmit to inflection. 


and 
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and ſecond preterite t, were formed on the 
eſſays of the primitive linguiſts. The eſſay 
was a phraſe ; the tenſe, by inflection, a con- 
traction of the phraſe. 

As verbs are almoſt all-efficient in the 
Chineſe, I had determined to confine my 
inquiries to them : in this courſe, my next 


ſep would have been, to take into conſide- 


ration their moods. But I am tempted in this 
place to break in on the regularity of my 
ſubject, and to turn my thoughts to colla- 


teral matters. I have a pleaſure in chang- 


ing the objects, and varying the impreſſions ; 
and if ſo, why may it not have the ſame 


effect on my reader? Every little relief is 


alowable in a ſubject fo dry and unenter= 
taining as this, 


4 We 5 not expect from the Chineſe a duplica- 


tion of this tenſe ; it is of no apparent uſe as a diſtinc- _ 
tion of time, and to multiply ſounds was no part of 


their ſyſtem. 


Of 


t „ 


29, 
| / Degrees of Compariſon, 
| The Chineſe, having no adjectives, muſt | 
apply degrees of compariſon to verbs and 
NOUNS. 
0 | m 
As thus to the verb— n 
We: lo | volo fu 
Jeun | magis th 
magis volens 
SGræcè -A, volo—aw-iur, magis volens. 10 
Here the Chineſe and Greek are but one 5 
language. 
„ Fiunt ſuperlativa. | h 
ie. Particula 747 | exceſſive. 5 
Sic, | ba 
tai | exceſſive * 
70 Magnus eff 


maximus. 


25. Duplica 


„ 


2. Duplica monoſyllabum, et habebis ſuperlativum. 


kao | altus 


* 0 | altus 
altiſſimus. 


| Theſe two modes were by the Greeks 


moulded into one; for, having borrowed. 


the ſign of exceſs—#az, they formed their 
fuperlative by transferring the iteration from 
the thing to the ſign : 1 

As -v - Ta- r, altiſſima. 


In this inſtance, the imitation in the proceſs 
is confirmed by the identity in the ſound. 


* This ſuperlative runs through all the American 


languages: it has paſſed into every language, and 
with additions, as is uſual in after-thoughts—#appy, 
happy, happy pair—ſo from Tei parage;, to terque, qua- 
erque beati ; riſing at laſt to ter geminis honoribus. The 
italian keeps within the original idea; and to better 


effect: 


$7 gitth vivo vivo nel fuoco. Boccac. 


The 


ö 
| 
| 
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i 
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The grammarian ſtart at ſuch compara- 


tives as xanrnog-xanaiuny T xudog-xvdtwy 2 it 


is a form, ſay they, gue prorſus ab omni ana- 
logia recedit. This is a miſtake ; it was an 
early practice (as in the inſtance of the verb 


before ſtated) antecedent to the rules from 


which it is ſuppoſed to have been a depar- 
ture. In ſhort, it was borrowed from the 


Chineſe, who have no adjective, and muſt 
have been in uſe with the Greeks at a pe- 


riod when they had few or none. 
Les langues Huronnes et Iroquoiſes (ac- 


cording to Lafitau) n'ont que le verbe, qui 


domine dans toute la langue, ainſi point de 


nom ſubſtantif et adjectif And in an- 


other 
2 1 + Gloria. 


1 Meurs des Sauvages. This ſhakes the deciſion. | 
of Court de Gebelin, that nouns preceded verbs in 


the formation of language. 
Verbs expreſling ſentiments, or the ſimple motions 


of mind; as—to love, fear, hope, and the like; or the 


actions of ſenſe ; as—0 /ee, hear, feel, &c.; or actions 
in general; as—70 fit, ftand, run, &c. &c. ſuch verbs, I 
ſay, muſt have preceded the nouns denoting our ideas 


of thoſe n motions and actions; becauſe, in the order of 
| nature, 
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other place he obſerves, that numbers, gen- 
ders, and perſons are not otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhed than by tones. Here they fall ſhort 
of the Chineſe, who have ſigns for the va- 
riations of the ſame idea, reſerving the zones 
for the diſtinction of different ideas. | 


nature, the doing comes before the idea which we form 
of the hing done; and this is the true diſtinction, in 


all that relates to action, between the verb and the 


noun. Hence it is that in our language (except where 
we have borrowed them from other tongues) there are 
no nouns or names for many of the moſt familiar ideas, 
as of hearing, feeling, doing, going, coming, &C. ; nor 
are they miſſed, their function having been anticipat- 
ed by the participle, which is a mode of the verb. 
This principle accounts for the remarkable prevalence 
of the participle throughout our language: yet there 
ae grammarians who derive the participle from the 
noun, 

We are to obſerve, that the nouns—/ove, fear, hope, 
are no other than the verb ſtanding alone, without re- 
eimen or prefix *. Such nouns, it ſhould ſeem, muſt 
ound in every language, in proportion to its ſim- 
plicity. Thus, in Chineſe, co is either facere or fac- 
le; gai, amare or amatio ; and ſo throughout. 

Te, i. e. agere. See Emta Alsgcevra, p. 386—a moſt valuable 


vork ; and the more fo, as it promiſes, what is much wanted, 2 
New Theory of Language, 1, bone, quo ingerium tuum te wicat ! 


D | The 


P _— ve AC — — — 
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The ſimplicity of the invention makes it probable 


that the Hurons have ſtruck out nouns of the ſame cha- 
racer; and, unleſs we would reduce them (as a noble 
author has done) to the aukward ſituation of ſpeaking 
in a language without conſtruction, we may ſuppoſe 
that, like the Chineſe, they make their verbs aſſume 
the uſes of prepoſitions and conjunctions. Language, 
without the means of connecting ideas, would be a 
circulation of blood without veins and arteries ; a ſyſ- 
tem of muſcles without nerves, and of joints without 
ligaments, | | 3 


N 


lo 


Of 


L 4] 


Of Numbers. 


IT ſeems, at firſt, difficult to conceive 
how a plural could be had without a change 
in the termination. Let us ſee how the 


Chineſe brought this about. 


Fit Pluralis = monoſyllaba ; ſeu particula auen et 


noei, » mo. 


Sic, 
ngo— ego | ni—tw ] ta=ille 
ngo ni ta 
moet—nos | muen—vos | moei— illi. 


Here we have a language juſt out of its 
cradle; its attempts, like the ſteps of a child, 


are timid, doubtful—pretentat iter. 


As I do not know what ſound ſhould hi 
long to the u, in Ago, J ſuppoſe it to be the 


_ repreſentative of a tone; the Greeks literal- 


DA | ized 
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ized the tone, which produced their e-yw * : 
ſuch too, perhaps, was the a prefixed to the 
* How natural it was for the Greeks to proceed in 


this way, may be collected from hence, that the very 
{ame thing has been done, of late, by thoſe who have 


attempted to give us ſome ſpecimens of the Ta-hei-te 


language, which is manifeſtly a dialect of the Chineſe, 


Theſe ſpecimens are— 


o- tea 1 the firſt man. 

e- toa the war tree. 
a-ho a dreſs, or cloth. 
e-Hoο the breaſts. 
oje the head. 

a-Vars the foot. 


'The above words are preciſely Chineſe monofyllables, | 


beginning with a conſonant, and ending in a vowel, or 
diphthong. The apparently initial vowels, o-zea, e-toa, 
are but the ſigns of the tones, which determine, as ia 
the Chineſe, the different ſignifications of the word. 
Theſe tones our travellers had no other way of mark- 
ing, than by a vowel that comes the neareſt to the 


ſound of the tone: this it was that led them into the 
miſtake, that their words all begin with a vowel. 


The words of this language are never terminated by 
*« a confonaat. The numerous vowels require a varia- 


tion of diphthongs and accents, which often occaſion a 


<< material alteration in the ſenſe.” 
ForsTER's Obſerv. p. 401-2-3- 


primitive 
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primitive Ma ille; as in euros, aver, õ br. 


As to the Greek cu, Dores dicunt rv, et cum 
ſyllaba un, Tun *, this is remarkable; the 


Doric dialect, which was the old Pelaſgic, 


would not give up its primitive zz. Homer 


ſometimes uſes Tuvy for cv. 

The moei and muen were not quite over- 
looked in the plurals 1uas, Audi. 

The Chineſe ta-moei—be more, or, as we 


ſhould expreſs it, many hes, marks the pro- 


cedure of intellect in forming, and of lan- 
guage in conveying, an idea of plurality. 


This idea is not ſo obvious as is generally 


thought: of all the ſubjects of intellect, the 
doctrine of Numbers is that in which ſa- 
vages make the ſloweſt progreſs. 

The Greek plural takes up the ſubject | at. 
a period of improvement, and conveys the 
idea by an appropriated ſound, or ſign by in- 
flection. © Tis impoſſible,” ſays a learned 
Grammarian F, © to conceive how any lan- 
* guage can want the variation of the noun, 


* Lexicon, + Clarke, Lat. Gram. 
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« where the nature of its ſignification is 
« ſuch as to admit of plurality.” 
Unhappily for this remark, we have be- 


fore us a language which proves it to be 
very poſſible. The Grammarian miſtakes 


_ refinement for nature, or the after thought 


for the firſt, 


De 


«ca by 


F 2." 


is 


E 
es 


At: 
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De Genere Mominum. 


| GENUS determinatur, 1% Ex rerum natura, 
Sic, 
gin | homo 
niu | faeminitatis 
| gin homo *— 
fœmina. 


8 


In what does dnν˖ Ee differ from fæmi- 
nitatis homo, except in this, that the Chi- 
neſe, not having an adjective, was forced to 
make the beſt uſe he could of the ſubſtan- 


tive? 


* A ſhe man ;—in Hebrew (according to Bochart) 
;ſa-vira, a man ſhe; the ſex rather aukwardly in a 


D 4 But 


90 1 


But was not yuun compounded of 412 


gin * under the cuſtomary licence of tranſ- | 


8 7 


1 monoljllabam deſignandæ ſpeciei proprium. 


Sos 
Fellen canis 
* maſcula— 
een 1 canis 
muy faemina— 


Grace, 5 , N xe a he, a ſhe dog. 


Here the gender 1s confined to the ar- 


ticle ; probably before inflection had taken 


plöace in ſubſtantives. 


The Chineſe had no conception of attri- 
buting genders to things inanimate. 


According to the Grammaire Raiſonnee, 


tes genres ont ete inventes pour les terminai- 


ons. But the Meſſrs. Du Port Royal have 


diſcovered a different origin ; they tell us, 


* The Swediſh guinna and vun are ſiſter com- 


pounds; ſo mina and woman c—facies non una, nec 


diverſa tamen, | 
th at 


ul 
as 


2, 


E 


that arbor eſt feminine, parceque comme une 


bonne mere elle porte du fruit : *—miratur 


non ſua. How could Frenchmen forget, that, 
in their own la meilleure des langues poſſibles, 
fruit-trees are maſculine, and their fruits fe- 
minine ? Our anceſtors did not underſtand 
ſuch trifling. © The Engliſh language, 
e with ſingular propriety, following nature 
« alone, applies the diſtinction of maſculine 
© and feminine only to the names of ani- 
«mais . 

The modern Grammarians, in general, 
accommodate their ideas of propriety to the 
laws of inflection; they take no notice of 
the grammar of nature. 


* This is to make that a principle which is but an 
uſage. Mr. Harris has adopted this idea; he might 
as well have left it to its legitimate parents, 


+ Lowth, Introd. to Eng. Gram. 


De 
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De Caſibus WV Omimun.. 


APUD Sinas caſus ignoti *; ex articulis tantum 
oritur differentia. 


Itaque 1. Nominativus, et 2%. Accuſativus, mono- 


ſyllabum ſimplex. 


Determined, as in our language, by the 
ſenſe, and the poſition. 


30. Genitivus fit per particulam rie. 


2 TOY Beavs——C cen 


* I am informed by my learned friend Mr. Win- 
ftanley, to whom no language, worth knowing, is un- 
known, that in Arabic the variations of termination 
by which the caſes are marked, are altogether neglect- 
ed in the language of converſation : a remarkable ad- 
herence to primitive uſage, in a language fo finiſhec, 
that, in the opinion of ſome, it diſputes the palm with 
the Greek itſelf. La plus riche langue du monde 
“& eſt PArabe: aucune nation n'a fait tant de cas de 
* la poeſie que celle ci.“ Mechan. du Lang. 
10 Our 


yy 


language in which the prepoſition does all, 


E 


Our author does not attribute any idea, 
as in other inſtances, to the ſign of this caſe ; 
a circumſtance which, in a language ſo ex- 
plicit as the Chineſe, marks a degree of un- 
certainty in the nature of caſes. Are not 
the Greek genitive and Latin ablative con- 
vertible into each other? The Greek, it is 
true, muſt uſe a caſe which it has, for one 
which it has not: but it was not neceſſary 
to uſe a genitive for an accuſative—xaubi js, 
audi me; or, indifferently, a dative—zavh 
101. 


Ad Pativom utuntur particulis Ju et yu, G. 


led. you „ en faveur. 


4 


It will not readily be admitted, that what 
one objects to another, muſt be in his fa- 


vour. A caſe is not to be appropriated to 


one preciſe idea: it is beſt underſtood in a 


and 


[6 3 


and to which, as to the Chineſe, the caſe is 


unknown. We have but one, a genitive; 
and the learned are not agreed as to its 
meaning or origin “. 


go. Vocativus admittit ho, five o, in fine. 


JL 


The o has only changed its poſition in 
Q avdors Ah nucioi. 


6%. Quod fi Ablativum volueris, haben etiam Wl 
ativi monoſy!laba, et præterea tum. 


T 


* The Laplanders, it is ſaid, have thirteen cafes : 
this may very well be. A people much confined in 
the range of their ideas will be moſt exact in the dif- 
crimations of the few that they have. They particu- 
larize, becauſe they do not generalize ; and are rich 
in minutiæ, becauſe they are poor in eſſentials. 


118 


in 


IE 


E 
Loy cot, Jen - tecum, dea. 

This may ſerve to determine the diſpute 
among the learned, whether the Greek has 
an ablative or not: ov opharuors, is one of 
the proofs that it has; but here the prepo- 
ſition cu 1s underſtood, which makes it, as 
above, the Chineſe dative, with its prepoſi- 
tion. 


« $; Genitivus adhibetur, additur præpoſitio.“ 


This too, in the Greek, is a conſtant 
equivalent to an ablative. 


EF iT anifarrg—ab equis deſcendentes. 


[n this, and the preceding example, the caſe 
has no energy. What, then, is a caſe pol- 
ſeſſed of its energy? It is a ſign, by inflec- 
tion, of ſome condition or circumſtance an- 
nexed to the noun, and through the noun 
to its relatives. 


If, therefore, no condition be e 
4 except 


[6 3 


except by the prepoſition, expreſſed or un- 


derſtood, it ſhould ſeem that in every ſuch 
inſtance the caſe were altogether uſeleſs : 
but it 1s not ſo; in one point of view it is 
of very great uſe : for, by the agreement in 
the terminations, it preſerves the connec- 
tion between the noun and its relatives ; 
without which, tranſpoſition could not well 
have taken place: and, in ſuch a polyſylla- 
bical language as the Greek, it had been 
difficult to preſerve a facility of movement, 


had the words been confined to the natural 


order of the thoughts. Was it not for the 
fame purpoſe that every noun had its gen- 
der? 2 

It is probable that caſes were invented with 
a view to a more elegant conſtruction, by 
dropping the uſe of the prepoſition : but the 
Greeks having obſerved, that, without the 
prepoſition, the caſe, in many inſtances, was 
indecifive; and that, united with the pre- 
poſition, it was for the moſt part inſignifi- 
cant; they paid more attention to the pre- 
poſition, and leſs to the caſe: the caſe was 
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„„ 
to them little more than a varying of the 
termination. 


The Romans wok the oppoſite courſe : 


they ſlighted the prepoſition, and cultivated 


the alk; ; and this it was that led them to 
the inſtitution of an ablative, which being 
deſtined to. unite with, or to imply *, the 
prepoſitions with, from, in, out of, and 
others, left the genitive and dative to their 
own exertions. | - 
The Latin has the advantage in the neat- 
neſs of the execution ; the Greek, in the 
certainty of expreſſing the ſenſe f. 
Eee, It 


I ſay, unite with, or imply; becauſe it was their 
object, wherever the ſenſe would ſuffer it, to exclude 
the prepoſition, and do all by inflection: and it muſt 
be confeſſed, that, by adhering to this ſyſtem, they 
carried their point, and roſe upon the Greek in ele- 


gance of conſtruction. 


+ Diſpleaſed with the redundance of particles in 
the Greek, the Romans extended their diſpleaſure to 
the article, which they totally baniſhed. Was not 
this to tear away the cloth with the lace ? 

The pulchrum of the Latin is no equivalent to the 


To daher of the Greek, or the beautiful of the Engliſh : 


it 


LY 

It may be objected to me, that I have 
been too minute on the articles of Number, 
Gender, and Caſe. I will anſwer in the 
words of a French Grammarian: Les choſes 


les plus petites deviennent grandes, quand 


elles peuvent ſervir aux plus grandes. 


it is better when they ſay, pulchrum et honeſtum ; the 


two adjectives keep each other in countenance. Nor 
is, Cæſar, is qui dictator fuit, an equivalent, though 


propoſed as ſuch, to Kaizag 6 avrorgarwe, Or to © Cæſar 
the diQtator.” ? 


Ariſtotle obſerves that there 1s a degree of pleaſure 


in anger, ang TG Ne. 78 Tiawenoaoba. 'The Latin 
cannot render that 7 ; it can only tranſlate the verb, 
or ſubſtitute a phraſe. 

Thou art h man—* In that "HY THE, that di- 
* minutive particle, all the force and efficacy of the 
«© rea/or is contained. By that alone are the premiſes 
applied, and ſo firmly fixed as never to be ſpalen.“ 
HERuES.— Had he pronounced the word without em- 


phaſis, it had ſaved him all this trouble. Profound 


philoſophers never ſee the object that plays on the ſur- 
face, Has not the T Hou in this paſſage a claim to 
ſome part of the importance beſtowed on the THE ? 


De 


= Me. ä 
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De Verborum Modis, 


AP UD Sinas, cum monoſyllabum verbi unum ſem- 
per idemque fit, et ad tempora et modos ambiguum 
remaneat, niſi hac vel illa particula vel phraſ: reſtrins 
gatur, 3 nobis hoc loco, qui modi illi 
fant. 


De Inperativo. 
10. Eft fepiſime monoſyllabum infinitivum. 
Sic, 


go | ſedere, vel ſede. 


Grace, ws ds ev pe *ﬀ—ſic et tu facere | 
1. e. facito. | 


* This imperative has paſſed into the Italian—Now 
fe ar _ 


E And 


o —ͤ Er ˙ woe nth Ps fe ee 4 RO es — — 
— — — — —.— 


18 


And again 


Ev n pryanlogs Fupes 


Ice £& gnbec ct. 


— 


Iox«v—cohibere, vel cohibe : 
an abſolute Sinzciſm. Of this the examples 
are not common ; juſt in that proportion 
which marks the returns of a habit not quite 


exhauſted. 


The continual deviations of the Greek 
language from the laws of grammar, are 


evident proofs of the prevalence of habits | 


anterior to the eſtabliſhment of thoſe laws. 
Can it be ſuppoſed that men of ſenſe, after 
the inſtitution of a grammatical ſyſtem, 
would run counter to all analogy through 
caprice, or in gaiety of ſpirit, eſpecially 
where the ſounds had been more perfect by 


a ſtrict adherence to analogy ? 


N 29. Exprimitur 


—— fn — — 


ur 


„„ 
29, Exprimitur Imperativus per circumlocutiones, 
st monoſyllaba deſiderii. | 
Sa © | 
cn | quæſo 
incipere 
Seil. incipe. 


wr 


Græcè, Ac ay — dic, quæſo; or, with 
the verb poſſeſſed of its mood, #avos av— 
audi, quæſo: 0 a Pro xavf;, optatiyus 
pro imperativo *. _ n 

I cannot quit the Chineſe imperative, 
without taking notice of a remark of our 
Grammarian :— 


« Sine vix ac ne vix quidem imperando 


* alloquuntur quemquam : itaque impera- 
© tivus honeſtatis ac comitatis plenus.“ 

If character is to be brought forward on 
this occaſion, I ſhould give the preference 


to a more natural motive, on a ſuppoſition 


Hoogeveen. 


E 2 =} that 
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that manners are ſimple before they are ele- 
gant.— There is a nation of ſavages, ſo we 

call them, who have not a form in their 
language to expreſs a command. To what 
purpoſe, ſay they, ſhould we have a ſign 
for a thing which cannot be; ſince, all men 
being equal, no man can have a right to 

impoſe his will on another ? | 
The ſturdineſs of the Huron has more 
the air of a principle than the politeneſs of 


the Chineſe. 


De Optativo. 


Optativum ſuum formant Sinz, $ verbum Juens 
_ eſt defidero, cupio, uſurparint. 

1 | Sic, 

i ngo | ego 
1 huen | cuperem n 
= „ ki | incipere— 2 
N 5 ſeu, libenter inciperem. =o 
i | | | | 

| i 


ng0 


f 


ty 


= ex xue | dicere, 


1 — - 


„ 
ngo | ego 
Fuen | vellem 


J 


Græcè, -in =- vellem dicere. 


Velle et optare are but degrees of the 


ſame affection: hence the Latin hath no 
optative; and, in our language, zo will 


riſes to a wiſh, merely by a ſtronger ac- 
cent—2vould that I could pleaſe you. There 


is a kind of ſuſpenſe between the two 
moods in the following 


Fain would I riſe, but that I fear to fall. 


Have we not in m, the diſtinctive ter- 


mination of the Greek optative, an evident 
adoption of yueu—vellem ? But the yuen of 
the Chineſe is a verb: true, and ſo are their 
particles in general. May we not infer 
from hence, that the Greek particles were 

23 | likewiſe 


e 
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likewiſe verbs, but being forced to give 
way to the refinement of inflection, they 
loſt their primitive energies ; were reduced, 
in general, from principles to acceſſories, 
and, at times, to ſomething 4% 

If the particle of itſelf expreſſes the idea, 
as when it ſupplies the place of a mood in 
the verb, it is a principal—azyac ev, dicas; 
if the idea be expreſſed without it, it is an 
acceſſory—azyois av. Is it not in the latter 
character a TAHEATANWANTINOY, except where, 

though not neceſfary to the ſenſe, it ſerves 
to give ſome advantage to the expreſ- 
ſion? | 26 

The doctrine of particles having been ori- 
ginally verbs, would have been ſhighted ſome | 
few years ago, before Mr. Horne“ had dil- 
covered that a great number of the particles 
in our language are verbs or participles; 
fuch as %, an, and, eke, yet, ftill, unleſs, elſe, 
though, but, without, left, ſince, and others. 
This diſcovery has reſtored theſe words, 


* See his Letter to Mr. Dunning. 
and 
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nad their ſimilars in other languages, to 
their juſt right of being the names of ideas ; 
a right of which they had been diſpoſſeſſed 


by the grammarians and philoſophers who 


knew not their origin. 


De Subjunct ivo. 


Quod ſi nunc quæſieris, Qui Sinæ, tum ſubjunctivum, 


tum varia infinitivorum genera, gerundia, futura infi- 


nitivi in ras, in dus, &c. factitent? 

Reſpondeo, apud Hebræos, Chaldzos, Arabas, E- 
thiopas, &c. deeſſe omnia hæc, imo neceſſaria non 
eſſe, cum per præpoſitiones ac particulas activè et paſ- 
ſive nullo negotio reſolvantur: - idem executi Sinæ et 


ubique ↄræpaſitionibus ac prſipeſitionibus, 


Among the proofs of the dependence of 
the Greek on its original, its employment 
of the prepoſition and poſtpoſition in form- 
ing an equivalent to a ſubjunctive, demands 
our particular attention. 


E 077 


4 


I Prometheus, Æſch. t Ib. 
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Ous? &y Te0THTv, 20" av mb&pnv Xetpoiv * : 


Neque allocuta eſſem, neque attigiſſem ma- 


nibus. 
In this inſtance, the verb is in one mood, 


and the prepoſition decides for another. 
So likewiſe the poſtpoſition: 


E un oi eue, eig ro beta tert av. 


If it had not been for me, he would have 
fallen into a well 5 


And again, 


Te yaę węoc nod uu ay f. 
Te enim non allocutus fuifſem. 


But the power of the particle is moſt re- 
markable in its union with the participle, 


on which it beſtows both a mood and the 


energy of a verb. 


Kai puny 0peXwv Y ov, 770% QUT X20 T. 


Si quidem deberem, ei perſolverem gratias. 


* Medza, Eurip. 


From | 


; M 

From theſe examples, the primitive con- 

* ſtruction by prepoſitions and poſtpoſitions 
comes out with full evidence: the particle 

J, not only aſſumes to itſelf the determination 
| of the mood, but, in virtue of its original 
office, though united with inflection, it ſu- 
perſedes it, RES | 


* 


12 


Concluſion. 


1 


Concluſion. 


LET us now conſider what might be 
the progreſs of a ſyſtem, by which the par- 
ticle ſhould be deprived of its primitive 
function, in order to inveſt the verb with its 
own modifications. Such a reform, no doubt, 
would be ſlow and gradual; and the re- 
former would often find himſelf under the 
neceſſity of calling in the well-known par- 


ticle to the ſupport of his novel inſtitution ; | 


and thus, prepoſitions and poſtpoſitions 
would be ſo blended with the ſeveral forms 
of inflection, that a mixt conſtruction would 

become a characteriſtic of the language. 
From ſuch a progreſs it ſhould follow, 
that the uſe of particles would be moſt fre- 
quent in the earlieſt writings. Was not 
this actually the caſe ? © Mirum,” ſays the 
learned Hoogeveen, © quam hac particul: 
ce veteres fuerint deleCtati.” The e« ſeems 
to have rivalled the y:; and it will readily 
; be 


1 


be allowed, that the de, 7s, rei, were not al- 
together neglected. | 

When we are intent on explaining : a 
thought, or enforcing a ſentiment, we love 
to multiply words, and renew the impreſ- 
fon. The earneſt ſpirit of the Greeks de- 
lighted in theſe little exceſſes ; the means 
were eyer at hand: in proportion as par- 
ticles ceaſed to be neceſſary parts of ſpeech, 
they were peculiarly fitted to be the inſtru- 
ments of exaggeration. 


Particles had been primary and eſſential 


Te, ro—Arifſtotle (Probl. ſect. 19.) compares the 
power of theſe conjunctions with that of the middle 
chord of a harp, which combines the higher and lower, 
and which he figyratively calls the conjunction of ſounds, 
ro Oboyywv ovy3so pO. | 

The ingenious fallacy of this metaphor has produced 
2 number of conceits. Hence the wn «ou of an- 
cient grammar; whence the ſign without ſignifica- 
« tion”? of modern. Again — A middle being, 
* ſharing the attributes of the higher and of the 
lower,“ is, in other words, the middle chord of a 
harp. But the harp was Ariſtotle's — No matter 
Hermes dubbed it a zoophyte, and made it his ewa. 


8 parts 


1 
parts of ſpeech; but at length, as hath been 


| 
| 


v 

hinted above, came to be applied to leſs x 

important purpoſes *. This remains to be | 

explained. 0 
Had the Greeks left their particles in 

| poſſeſſion of their primitive functions, the : 
| pa conſtancy in their uſe, as in ſimpler lan- 
| guages, would have preſerved entire their 
fignifications: but, in their ſhiftings be- 

| tween the character of a principal and an ; 

| acceſſory, leſs attention was paid to their 


firſt deſtination ; and, from ſigns of ideas, 
they became, on many occaſions, mere 
objects of found. To connect the final 
with the initial vowel ; to ſtrengthen the 


Should we find two, three, or more particles in a 
ſentence, and the ſenſe to be complete without any 
one of them, on what ground could we attribute an 
idea to each? This is what Hoogeveen has undertaken, 
with ſome credit, it muſt be owned, to his ingenuity | 
and erudition. Theſe eſtabliſhed, what was it to him, 
that, like Warburton of learned memory, he proved 
the reverſe of his propoſition ? 
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weaker movements *, or accelerate the ra- 


pid t; to counteract the exceſs of polyſyl- 


lables, and ſimplify, as it were, the luxury 


of ſound F, were their mechanical uſes. — 
| * By g 40v; Tevxps—he ruſh'd on. The 2« (quidem) 


contributes nothing to the ſenſe ; the ſound alone gives 
a ſpring to the action. | 
| e 77; 
Os e Te ge, Deng rrri“α⁰æ ce A010. 
— magno niſu contendens 
This was to put the racer to a waggon. 
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x) 6 Agvayns Os J, Ts deore abr 4 Kveg®-, Se sb - 
TIAEYELY p41 B xeæpi Seo. | De Inſtit. Cyri. 
Does not the fluency of our own tongue depend, in 
a great meaſure, on the balance of our native mono- 
ſyllables with the polyſyllables which we have borrow- 
ed from other languages? And is it not from a want 
of this temperament, In the Latin, that its periods are 
ſo often overcharged with ſound ?—Videt etiam tot 
tam graves ab amiciſſimis civitatibus legationes cum 
publicis auQoritatibus ac teſtimoniis conveniſle, 
In VERREM. 
Grandiaque indomiti Ciceronis verba. 
PET R. Sat. 
Obſerve the correCtive :— Qui non tam me impediunt, 


quod * ſunt, quam adjuvant, quod noti ſunt. 


In VERREM. 


Every 
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Every page of the Iliad will furniſh proofs 
of this doctrine; and, in proſe, the ſweet- 
tongued Xenophon will be its advocate. 
It muſt ſeem ſtrange that the Greeks, 


who multiplied ſounds folely to flatter the 
ear, ſhould not have them in ſufficient 


number to diſtinguuſh their ideas: thus 


they had an « privative, an à enforcive, and 
a third which was neither the one nor the | 


other. They muſt have had means of dil- 
tinction unknown to us: perhaps thoſe 


means were in the zones. 


| Toni ſunt quinque. 
*. e WC ä 
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Inque rapit cœtus medios, turbamque ſo- 
nantem. | 

I am not qualified to accompany my 

Author in this curious inveſtigation : to 


form preciſe ideas of ſounds which I had 
8 never 
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never heard, and to receive them, under 
this diſadvantage, as equivalents to articula- 
tions, would be a taſk to which I feel my- 
ſelf very unequal. It comes more within 
my compaſs to conſider the Chineſe tones 
merely as the forerunners of language ; or, 
if I may be indulged in ſuch an idea, as a 
kind of pre-exiſting ſpirits, deſtined to aſ- 
ſume more ſubſtantial forms. 


 ——- Animz, quibus altera fato 
Corpora debentur.— 


Here a new ſubject opens upon us. Let 
us imagine the Chineſe primitives, with 
their family tones, paſſing, as it were, in 


colonies, and at different periods, into Tar- 


tary, Scythia, and the north of Europe. I 
conceive that the preciſion requiſite to pre- 
ſerve the functions of the tones, would be 
ſubject, in theſe ſucceſſive migrations, to 
many interruptions; and that the conſe- 
quent indeciſion of theſe fugitive ſigns 


would throw men on the neceſſity of ſubſti- 


tuting 


E 
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tuting fixed and permanent articulations, 4 
will ſuppoſe a predilection for monoſylla- 
bles to continue in ſome force g and the 
primitive to be confirmed in its different 
ſignifications by the varied inſertions and 
combinations of conſonants. 
Sed de linguarum ſimilitudine et conve- 
nientia, item de origine earum, ac matrice 
illa primæva lingua, latior ſpatioſiorque eſt 
campus quam qui meo ingenio pertractar 
poſſit: magna mirandaque ea in re latere 
lugnpic, et que nemo, niſi omnium prope 
linguarum Perus, aperire poſſit, haud 
neſcius ſum. 


1 I. 


